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BIOGRA PHICAL. 


SKETCH 
O¥ THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SIR WILLIAM FONES 


{From the Asiatic Annual Register. ] 


(Concluded from page 194.) 


HE had long ardently defired to ftudy the Sanfcreet 
language, and this defire was confiderably increafed by 
the great progrets which he found Mr. Wilkins had 
made in this ancient idiom, and ftill more by that gen- 
tleman’s tranflation of the Bhavat-Geeta. He there- 
fore commenced his ftudies in the Sanicreet without de- 
lay, and in the courfe of three years made himfelf fo 
completely mafter of it, that the moft enlightened pro. 
feffors of the doctrine of Brahma * confeffed,” fays lord 


Teigninouth, in his admirable difcourfe on the death of 


his friend, “with pride, delight, and furpriie, that his 
knowledge of their facred dialeét was moit criticality 
‘“* correét and profound. And the Pundits, who were 
‘* in the habit of attending, when I faw them after his 


“ death, ata public durbar, couldneither fupprefs th, 
és 


if 
tears for his lofs, nor find words,to expreis their ad- 
miration at the wonderful progrefs which he had made 
in their fciences.” 

The pertinacious and unwearied diligence with which 
he applied to his ftudies, deferves to be recorded. He 
made a regular diftribution and allotment of his time. — 
Me rofe at day-break, and ftudied till breakfaft-tine ; 
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Sir William Foes. 


after which, during terms, he attended his duty in the 
fupreme court, from whence he returned home at three 
o'clock, and ftudied till four—he then went to dinner, 
where he generally had a felect party of friends affem- 
bled, whom he entertained with the utmoft gaiety till 
lout when he returned to his literary labors, and did 
not again quit them till midnight. ‘This was his con- 
tant habit, from which he feldom or never deviated.— 
No man enjoyed more than he did the delights of friend. 
jy intercourfe and the feftive pleafures if fociety ; but 
all his pleafures were fubfervient to the paramount gra- 
tification he derived from the fuccefsful purfuit of the 
vreat end he had in view, that of ferving his country 
and inftructing mankind ; for what Johnfon fays of Pope 


may with ftrict truth be applied to hin—* That he was 


** one of thofe few whote labor is their pleafure.”’ 


Notwithftanding the great attention which his pro- 
fefional duties, and the preparation of his many valua- 
ble difcourfes tothe Afiatic Society required, he found 
time to write and publith fome werks no lefs curious 
than important, between the years 1788, and 1793.— 
‘thefe were.an Englith verfion of the Arabic text of the 
Svrajeyyeh, or Mahommedan law of inheritance, with 
« commentary ; the Inftitutes of Menu, literally tranf- 
jated from the Sanfcreet, with a learned preface, illuf- 
trative both of the antiquity and value of the work ;— 
and an elegant tranflation of the drama of Sacontala, 
from the fame language. ‘The firft of thefe performan- 
¢es he printed at his own expence, and fold for the be- 
nefit of infolvent debtors ; an action fo difinterefted, 
that it willferve to do away a very erroneous notion 
entertained by fome people, that Sir William Jones was 


felfith and penurious. 


But the moft ufeful work in which he was ever engag- 
ed, a1 upon which, therefore, he was the moft1 intent, 
he did ‘not live to complete. his was a coptous digeit 
of Hinduand Mahommedan oa compiled from Sanf- 
creet and Arabic originals, a plan of which he had pre- 
{enied to government, who had given it their mofl libe- 
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ral patronage and ftrenvous fupport.* The Pundits 
employed in the undertaking, had concluded their part 


of it,and the Moluvees had nearly finifhed the portion 
] 


which it was their bufinefs to fupply, when the hand of 


death arrefted the progreis of the work, and deprived 
fociety of a Fones. 

In April 1794, he was attacked with a billious com- 
plaint, which, after a few weeks, proved fo obftinate, 
that it baffledthe utmoft fkill of his phyficians ; andon 
Sunday morning, the 27th of the fame month, he dica, 
agreeably to the uniform tenor of his lize, a patriot, a 
philotopher, anda Chriftian. 

He was buried the day following, withall the refpe& 
belonging to hisrank; and what is more valuable, with 
all the honors due to his virtue. 

No monument has yet been erefted to his memory ; 
but we underftand that a cenotaph fuitable to the high 
merits of his character, with a Latin infcription, writ- 
ten by one of the firft {cholars of the age, is now pre- 
paring, and will be placed in St. Paul’s. 

The following epitaph, however, which he wrote on 
himfelf, and which is juft as it is terfe and _claffical, 
will doubtlefs be acceptable to the public. 

Here was depofited, 

The mortal part of a man 
Who feared God, but not Death; 
And maintained independence, 
But fought not riches : 

Who thought 
None below him but the bafe unjuft, 
None above him but the wife and 
virtuous : 

Who loved 
His parents, kindred, friends, country, 

With an ardour | 





* Fortunately for the interefts of Britith India, as wellas fur the 
happinefs of the native inhabitants of that country, abilities have (ince 
been found adequate to the high tafk of executing the moft materia! 


part of this great undertaking. The genius, learning and afliduity of 


Mr. Colebrook, have enabled him to give a complete verfioa of the 
Hindu Digeft, which has been printed at the Honorable Conmmpany’s 
preis in Calcutta, and which we hope will {eon be publifled in this coun- 
try. 
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Which was the chief fource of 
All bis pleafure and all his pains: 
And who, having devoted 
His lite to their fervice 
And to 
The improvement of his mind, 
Refigned.it calmly, 
Giving glory to his Creator 5 
Withing peace on earth, 

And with 
Good- will to all creatures, 
Gn the —day of — — 
In the year of our bleiled Redeemer, 

mMbpcC— 


Sir Wilham Jones was of a genteel and graceful per- 
jon, and of a countenance open, manly, vivacious, and 
terene. His deportment was dignified, yet eafy ; his 
addrefs courteous, yet plain ; and his manners polifhed, 
yet familiar ; fo that upon a firft acquaintance, he not 
only excited the admiration, but fecured the efteem of 
the perton he converfed with. 

In the tuctety of his friends, #f his converfation did 
not fparkle with wit, it was at leaft, ilumined with 
cheerfulnefs ; and though he feldom faid any thing {tri- 
king or forcible, he always illuftrated, in the moft plea- 
fant manner, every topic that was difcuffed, and convey- 
ed inftruction with a modefty and elegance that at once 
captivated and informed the mind. 

But this placidity and gentlenefs did not proceed 
trom a conf{titutional tamenefs and langour, to which 
thofe qualities are fometimes with truth attributed ; 
they {prang from the union of that temperance and libe- 
rality which a virtuous habit had reared in his mind, 
and which, therefore, had become a part of his nature. 
Nor was he wanting in any of the other qualities which 
belong tothefe great virtues. He was fedate, moderate, 
and cautious ; but at the fame time animated, afpiring, 
and generous—He poffefled a proud honor, an inflexible 
firmnefs, and a high fenfe of jultice ; yet he had not in 
his difpofition any thing of haughtinefs, or obftinacy, or 
aulterity—for his pride confifted in the love of inde- 
pendence, his refolution in keeping aloof from the temp- 
tations of vice, and his idea of equity in preferving 
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peace and happinefs among man, by making the laws 
lovely rather than fevere. 


He was no lefs eftimable in public than in private life. 
In both we contemplate his character with peculiar 
fatisfaétion. Asa public man, whether we confider his 
fine tafte, the ftrength of his mental faculties, or the 
vaft extent and variety of his acquirements, we are e- 
qually enamoured of his talents. His intele¢tual pow- 
ers were of the higheft order. The force and clearnefs 
ef his underftanding no paradox could perplex; the 
quicknefs of his intuition faw through fyftems at a 
glance ; the folidity of his judgment even his lively fan- 
cy could but feldom warp ; and the retentive vigour 
of his memory nothing ufeful or elegant ever efcaped. 
To thefe properties he added a fertile imagination, a lu- 
minous comprehenfion, and an elafticity of mind which 
gave a certain {prjng and adtivity to all the operations of 
his genius- 


His mindthus conftituted was enriched and embel- 
lifhed with the collective fcience and learning of all 
times, and of all nations. He was deeply verfed in 
every branch of human knowledge, and was familiarly 
acquainted, not only with the Hebrew, Greek and La- 
tin, but alfo with the Sanfcreet, Arabic, Perfian, Tur- 
kifh, and with the French, Italian, Spanifh, Portuguefe, 
and Germanlanguages. Yet heconfidered the acquifi- 
tion of variouslanguages ufeful only inafmuch as it en- 
larged his knowledge of philofophical grammar, and 
thereby aflifted his inquiries into the hiftory of man. 


His numerous and elegant tranflations, evince his 
thorough acquaintance with the radical principles of 
univerial grammer, as well as with the roots of the par- 
ticular languages on which he treats, while they fhow 
the keenelt penetration and the moft exquifite tafte. 


Upon the whole, Sir William Jones was unquettiona- 
bly one of the moft extraordinary men that ever appear- 
ed in the republic of letters! and, at the fame time, one 
of the beft men that ever figured on the ftage of life! 
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SKETCH 
OF 


SAMUEL ADAMS, 


LATE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Fames SULLIVAN. 


THE virtues and patriotifm of paft ages ought to be 
celebrated for the benefit of mankind ; and examples of 
good and great men, muft be handed down to their chil- 
dren, for the promotion of focial happinefs. Thus the 


ancient nations paid divine honors to their heroes and 


patriots, whilft a people, enlightened by divine infpira- 
tion, confecrated the precepts and examples of pious 
anceftors, as the laws of their pofterity. 

In acountry replete with fcience, where every nerve 
is on the ftretch, and every mufcle in exertion for the 
public weal, where induftry and enterprize accumulate 
public and private wealth; where civil fecurity, and po- 
litical felicity feem attached to the foil as its natural 
atmofphere, it is not eafy to find characters, fo perma- 
nent in the features of public virtue, as. to bear the 
{tronger touches of the painter’s hand. But our nation, 
having been but lately brought into exiftence ; and ha- 
ving in its birth, been attended with circumftances alto- 
nifhing to the world, we find in its progrefs to fovereign- 
ty and independence, a conftellation of characters, which 
will be revered as long as the rights of mankind fhall be 
re{fpected. Among thefe, the patriotic virtues of the 
man, whofe funeral obfequies, were on the 6th October, 
folemnly performed by thoufands of his fellow citizens, 

ave him an elevated, and diftinguifhed rank. 

SAMUEL ADAMS, was born in Bofton, from an 
ancient and refpectable parentage of the firft fettlers of 
New-England, on the 27th day of September 1722.— 
Having paffed through the previous preparations at the 
{chool in Bofton, he enteredas a ftudent at Harvard 
College in Cambridge, in the year 1736. The four 
years there allowed, to lay the foundation of a future 
ufefulnefs, were not loft to him, or to his country ; he 
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obtained the honors of the univerfity, net becaufe he 
had been there the ufual term, but becaufe his afliduous 
attention to literary acquirements had rendered him 
worthy of them. 

After he retired from the univerfity, he attempted a 
concern in the bufinefs, in which his father had beefi 
connected ; but it was eafily feen, that the propentity 
of his nervous and elevated mind, were not turned to 
the accumulation of property, or the charms of wealth. 
He was, very foon, invited to public avocations by his 
native town. Long before the dawnings of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, he was elected, by the town of Bofton, 
a reprefentative in the general court, and was continu- 
ed there by repeated elections, until he was defignated 
isa member of Congrefs, in the year 1774. | 

The fituation of his country had opened a wide, and 
mportant field for the difplay of his fingular genius, and 
:xtenfive capacity. Theclaim of Great Britain to /e- 
gislate for the colonies in all cases whatever, Grew in its 
train, confequences of vaft importance to both countries. 
Without fuch an authority, it would be difficult to main- 
tain the connection of a parent ftate with provinces ;— 
with the exercife of it, the colonifts were depreffed be- 
low the grade of Britifh fubjeéts, and reduced to a ftate 
of flavery. E 

There were but very few, whofe minds could com- 
prehend the important deftin@lions which were then 
agitated, or whofe reafoning could difcern the approach- 
ing events of the controverfy. | 

There have been at all times, in all countries, men 
prepared for national exigencies. Mr. Adams feems 
to have been peculiarly formed: for the eventful period 
of his life. His mind was fingularly powerful in tracing 
the refult of political principles; and-the firmnefs of 
his heart never failed to fupport his efforts, whenever 
he was convinced of the reétitude and propriety of the 
object he purfued. He preffed his meafures with ardour, 
becaufe they were founded on calculations, drawn from 
principles tending to the glory and independence of his 
country. His courage derided the bars thrown ‘in the 
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way of-his career, while the fegacity of his mind pierced 
the clouds in which fophiftry involved the fubje& before 
him. By this, he was enabled to explain, in the moft 


gonvincing, and impreflive manner, the depreffion of 


the colonies, unlefs a firm and noble ftand was then 
made againft the claim of the king and parliament. He 
met oppofitions, and threaterings, with an intrepid firm- 
nefs, peculiar to himfelf ; and with an eye of carelefs 
tndifference looked upon dangers as mere incidents in 
the progrefs of great events. 

In the aflemblies, where the foundation of the Ame- 


rican Revolution was formed, where the principles and 


fyftems of government, on which the fecurity and feli- 
city of mankind depend, were drawn into difcuffion, his 
manly eloquence was never refifted with fuccefs ; his 
opponents were obliged to yield in filence, only hoping 
for a change by the means of an army, more favorable 
to their views. His rhetoric was not a torrent of fi- 
gurative language, but an impreffive, fedate ftrain_ of 
reafoning, which could never fail to awaken the intereft- 
ed, or to convince the unprejvdiced hearer. His pen 
was no lefs powerful than his tongue. A mind, well 
ftocked with the fentiments of a Sidney, a Locke, and 
other great men, who had contended againft monarchical 
and ecclefiaftical tyranny ; with an education which had 
given it the entire poffeffion of all the principal fyftems 
and abufes of the ancient Grecian, and Roman repub- 
lics, as well as of the defpotifms of the world, was ca- 
pable of carrying conviction to the hearts of all who 
had not been bribed againft their own freedom, or who 
had not fuffered themfelves to be betrayed by the alure- 
ments of avarice and ambition, or by the impreffion of 
fear. 

A memorable period of Mr. Adams’s life, was that in 
which the Britifh miniftry profcribed him and Mr. Han- 
cock. <A pardon was freely offeredtoall in the oppoli- 
tion excepting John Hancock and Samuel Adams. Juit- 
ly deeming this, as the token of defpair in a deceived 
and weak adminiftration, he held the meafure in con- 
tempt, and continued his exertions to prepare his coun- 
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try for the laft and-moft folemn appeal, which he law 
near at hand. 

Inthe year 1776, he was, before had ba, and long 
after continued to be, an infiuential member of the con- 
grefs. With Franklin, Jolin Adams, John Hancock, 
Thomas Jefferfon,and other great men, he formed and 


figned the a¢t, which gave the United States a ftanding, 


with the nations of the earth, on the floor of independ- 
ent foverciguty. 

There was “yet a fcene to be vaffed through, which 
oii ienendied by the sood genius of America, to exhibit 
the richeft beauties of the tree of liberty. 

(he declaration of independence was expected but 
by a few ; new in idea to a great many, and confidered 
by numbers in every ftate, as a rafh and daring meafure. 
The American army was then poorly fed, badly armed, 
wretchedly cloathed, and miferably paid. The paper 
currency, our only relourve, wasin arapid depreciation, 
and there appeared to be nothing elfe to de; pend on, but 
the magnanimity of the people, and the goodneis of 
their caufe. 

At this crifis, aad Howe, Lord Carlifle, and Mr 
Eden, landed as commiflioners from the king of England, 
with offers of peace and reconciliation. They were fur- 
rounded by a well commanded, and well difciplined a1 ar- 
my, fupported by a numerous fleet, and filled with the 
anticipation of conquefts over the “ Arch-Rebel Wash. 
“* ington,” and that “ Traiterous band of usurpers cali A 
“ tbe Congress.” But a general pardon was offered, 
without an exception of even Hancock and Adan.s.-— 
The Congrefs, with a dignity well worthy of the rulers 
of an older, and more powerful nation, delezated to Dr. 
Franklin, Ladi Adams, and John Rutledge, the autho- 
rity of a conference with the Englifh commiffioners.— 
Within the camp of the invading, and tcemingly irre: 
filtable army , the delegates of Congrefs liftened to the 
overtures of the royal commiffioners, while ede reaton- 
ed upon the neceflity of a receffion from the ground of 
independence ; and then gravely replied, according to 
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their inftruclions, that the United States had become an 
independent nation ; that they had no voice but that of 
an independwut fovereign power, and there could be no 
difcuilion of any propofition, which did not acknowledge 
the independence of the American nation—Thofe in- 
ftruétions were iffued on the motion of Samuel Adams, 
as the members there have afierted. 

At this important moment, General Wafhington was 
retre zating sas the eae lif arm Yo. in eve ery part of 


lade! Iphia, and find a iste, chee out a reach of the 
Eritith army, they could mature their councils, and if- 
fue their orders. Under thefe exigencies, Mr. Adams 
appeared cheerful and undifmayed. No cloud was 
tpread over his countenance ; with eafe and firmnefs he 
committed his perfonal fate to the fame barque, where 
the liberty and deftiny of his country were confided. 

‘The ftate of Maflachufetts, was then confidered as 
the moft effective and important ftate in the Union.— 
oe keep the people here, firm and colleéted, under in- 

realing and multiplied misfortunes, was an_ object of 
mignitude. ‘To this Mr. Adams conftantly and affidu- 
ended. His letters explained the reafons of 
every retreat, and the caules of eachdefeat ; they un- 

eiled the hopes and projpects of the country, in fucha 
manner, that the friends of independence were exceed- 
ingly multipled by his exertions. 

‘There is , however, a circumitance that has been ufed 
as an objetion to his character, which muft be noticed 
in this place. 

While he cau tioufly concealed the comparative weak- 
nefs of his country, and anxioufly fought for a foreign 
alliance, he felt the force of foreign objections to fucha 
meature, refulting from our troops having conftantly fled 
before the nglith army. France, the natural and ha- 
bitual enemy of England, and with whom we therefore 
courted an alliance, concluded that we were not united 
in our declaration of tndependence, or that there was a 
native cowardice in our character, which we could not 
purge away by the force of political enthufiafm.. Mr. 
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Adams was therefore, impatient for a general action, to 
wipe away thefe injurious afperfions, and to obviate 
thefe fatal objeGtions. He confided in the enthufiafin 
of the American army, more than in the efficiency of 
difcipline. General Wafhington was unwilling to rifk 
too much on one a¢tion ; and while he was difciplining 
his troops, at an eafy charge, the enemy were wafting 
theirs ata great expence. 

The battle of Bennington, and the glory of Saratoga 
Plains, fully fupported the opinion of Mr. Adams.— 
Burgoyne’s army furrendered on the 17th of Oétober 
1777, and the king of France figned a treaty of alliance 
with the United States, which had been long defired, on 
the 6thof February 1778. The conduct of General 
Wathington as commander of the ariny, throughout the 
whole war, was prudent, cautious and valiant. ‘There 
can be no difficulty in tuppofing, that both thefe great 
men were right and correct in their opinions ; but the 
enemies of Adams, and the enemies of Wathington, 
confpired withthe enemies of the Revolution, to fow 
the feeds of jealoufy and difcord between them. 

‘The treaty of peace with England, in 1783, acknow- 
ledging the independence of the United States, accom- 
plifhed the wifhes of Mr. Adams. He was then in a 
fituation to contemplate his own paft conduct in review 
—With inexpreffible fatisfaction, his penetrating eye 
had long difcerned, and his patrotic foul had long anti- 
cipated the acme of glory to which his country would 
arife. There is no doubt among his intimate friends, 
and indeed it is well knownto his confidential compa- 
triots, that he was the firft man in America, who con- 
templated the idea of a feparation of the colonies from 
the mother country. He was convinced, that the con- 


neCtion could not be continued upon a plan, which 


would fecure to the colonifts, what was then called the 
rights of Englifhmen. His exertions, therefore, all 
tended toa feparation. By his fpeeches, and Gazette 
productions, a large majority was procured and main- 
tained in Maffachufetts, in oppofition to the claims of 
‘the miniftry. It has been faid, that he was the man 
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who originated a Congrefs of the colonies; he certain- 


ly was the firft man who propofed it in this ftate, though 
Governor Bowdoin and Dr. Franklin were with him in 
the meafure. The caufe had long been the common 
caufe of all; but there was an abfolute neceflity to ren- 
der their oppofition as confolidated as their intereft was. 
In the year 1774, after the parliament had pafled an aé&t 
to repeal a part of the charter of this then province, 
General Gage carsied the General Court from Bolton, 
which he was taught by the royalifts to call the hot bed 
of fedition. to the town of Salem. ‘There the Houfe 
of Reprefentatives, and the Council, then one branch 


of the Legiflature, appointed a committee of feventeen, 


to coniider and report on the ftate of the Province.— 
Adams was one of courfe. In this committee there 
happened to be four members, who were for fubmitting 
to the mother country in all her claims. When they 
had wearied themfelves with hypothetical arguments in 
this way, they adjourned from time totime to meet 
again. The thirteen who was oppofed to the four, met 
by themfelves and formed, and reported a plan for a 
general Congrefs ; this report was introduced by Mr. 
/. dams, to the great aftonifhment of the four of the com- 
mittee from whom ii had been kept fecret, as well as to 
the amazement of their adherents. This fecrefy was 
neceflary, becaufe the Governor would have diffolved 
the legiflature, if he had had a hint of what the majority 


of the committee intended. ‘The doors were clofed— | 


the report accepted, and the members chofen before a 
diffolution of the Legiflature was effected by the Gov- 
ernor. } 

When the Congrefs of the colonies aflembled, they 
unanimoufly petitioned the king for a redrefs of grievan- 
*ces—this petition was founded, pretty much in the prin- 
ciples which had been advanced by Mr. Dickenfon, in 
his letters, under the fignature of the Pennfylvania Far- 
mer. When Mr. Adams returned from Congrefs in 
the fall of the year, he gave but little encouragement, 
that the petition would be attended to, and cherefore 
he urgedthe Provincial Congrefs, by eftablithing maga- 
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zines, to be prepared for the laft refort. The Parlia- 
ment could not confiftently with the Englifh Conftitu- 
tion, relinquifh its authority over the colonies, nor 
could the colonies confiftently with their rights as free- 
men, fubmit to a Legiflature in whofe eleétion they had 
no fuffrage. This was not concealedfrom Mr. Adams ; 
but an open avowal of his principles and plans would 
have difconcerted the Whig intereft, and deftroyed the 
force of the oppofition. 

The petition of Congrefs was. rejected, and Lexing- 
ton battle, foon after announced what was to be done. 
The folemn iffue was joined ; andarms alone mutt de- 
cide the fate of millions. . ? 

The termination of the war, gave our patriot an op- 
portunity te retire from the arduous bufinefs of Con- 
grefs. He ifaw the infufficiency of the inchoate inftru- 
ment called the confederation, but refted fecure in the 
intelligence of his fellow citizens. Mr. Adams never 
yielded to the now fafhionable idea, that there is no fuch 
thing as public virtue; or that the people of Ameritwa 
cannot be the fafe keepers of their own public interett. 
Such an idea goes, radically to the deftruction of repub- 
licanifm, and he therefore abhorred it. .When the Fed- 
eral Conftitution was produced, he was in the conven- 
tion of this ftate, as a member from Bofton, to examine 
and ratify it; but fome parts of it were not agreeable 
tohim. The rendering the feveral ftates amenable to 
the courts of the nation, reduced them as _ he fuppofed, 
to mere corporations, and.by a diffolution of the fove- 
reignty of each, it confolidated the whole. Hehad no 
doubt but that a confolidated government over {uch a 
vaft extent of country, and over fucha variety of charac- 
ters, and fuch infinitely modified property, would call 
for an army, and for a more coercive power, than was 
compatible with the principles of a republic. There 
were four other feétions or provifions in that fyftem, 
which were objections in his opinion, and four out of the 
whole number, includiug the moft material one, the fua- 
bility of the ftates, have fince been altered to his wafhes. 
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414 Samuel Adams. 


The peculiar fituation of the ftates at that time, ren- 
dered a national government indifpenfible; and thisgave 
fome men a hope, that more than a mere republic would 
be procured, and at the fame time gave the voices of 
{triplings a triumph.over the grave experience of a 
learned patriot. . 

Inthe year 1794, on.the death of Governor Hancock, 


Mr. Adams was by a general vote removed from the. 


oflice of Lieutenant Governorof the Commonwealth, 
to that of Governor. Inthat-dffice he had a critical, 
and Cautious regard to the Conftitution of the ftate, for 
the principles of it were perfectly congenial to his fenti- 
iment8of government. He hadt:en one of the conven- 
tion which produced it, and one of the committee which 
digefted and compiled it. ‘The feparate fovereignty of 
the ftates, fo far as) it was; guaranteed by the Federal 
Conftitution, continued to be an objeét of his clofe at- 
tention. For this.he received abufe from time to time, 
in fome inftances from places where he expeéted. it, and 
in others from places whence abufe never ought to come. 
.His executive conduét, and his: appointments were ful- 
ly as re{pettable, as thofe of any other Governor of the 
Commonwealth. In the office. of: Governor, he was 
continued by his fellow citizens, without any refpecta- 
ble oppofition, until the year 1797, when the indications 
of three-fcore and fourteen years, pointed him toa vo- 
juntary ftate of retirement. ik 
The fpeeches and addreffes of Mr. Adams, while he 
was in the chair, are-on the. records of the Common- 
wealth. When he compofed thefe he was in an advanc- 
ed age, yet he fpurned.at the idea of afliftance. When 
thofe produ€lions are.compared with his fpeeches in 
former times, and his writings in the vigor of his life, it 
inuft be confeffed, that the preffure of years, and the 
anxious and eventful fcenes he had been loaded with, 
had diminifhed the vigorous energy of his mind. Yet 
thefe produtions evince him to have been a man wha 
ad, with great induftry, made himfelf mafter of the 
moft ufeful fentiments ina free government. The ideas 
they contain, appear to have. been drawn from a repofi- 
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tory richly filled with learning, proper for the fupport of 
a free republic. 

In the advanced age of his life, Mr. Adams delighted 
in a recapitulation of the fcenes of the: Revolution ; in 
this, as in other circumftances, he refembled the late 
Earl of Chatham, who, while he was in advanced age, 
became impatient of all topics which did not relate to 
the French war, in which his adminiftration had added 
gems to the crown of his nation. A recolleclion of th¢ 
dangerous and difficult circumftances of the war, which 
had been encountered by the courage, and overcome by 
the genius of his country, fell like the choiceit cordtals 
on the palfied nervesof Mr. Adams. To the advanta- 
ges of education, trials and victories, Mr. Adams ad- 
ded the deportment of a gentleman—he was a well bred 
politeman. Among ftrangers, and in mixed companicés, 
he was referved and filent, but among his friends he 
was cheerful and companionable ; was a lover of chaite 
wit, and remarkably fond of anecdote. 

There was never a charge againft his moral character, 


- even with his enemies, excepting the charge of his con- 


cealing his views in the dawnings of the Revolution ; 
which they faw fit, as they were enemies to fuch a mea- 
fure, to denominate addrefs and hypocrify. But in this 
he was juftifiable ; for, unlefs he could believe, that the 
whole body of the people, could difcern and trace po- 
litical effects from their deep caufes, it would have been 
folly in him to have expofed his views. He livedin a 
world, where one man had been burned for aflerting the 
motion of the planets which is now known to every 
one, and where the originators of new. theories have 
fuffered difgrace for expofing fyftems, which, after ages 
have refpeCted and-honored. 

Mr. Adams, through the whole courfe of his life, was 
a zealous profeffor, and an exemplary performer of the 
duties enjoined by the Chriftian Religion. He did not 
view it, Merely as a fyftem of morals, but as a myfteri- 
ous plan, to exhibit the benevolence of the Almighty ,, 


_-his rational offspring on this earth, as the wife and 5. 
nignant method to preferve «an intercourfe betw 
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earth and heaven. On this fyftem he confided in the 
mercy of his Creator, and in this he had confolation 
while he faw his diffolution approaching. 

There is no character fo perfect as not to need az 
apology. Perhaps the ftrict regard which Mr. Adams 
paid to the Chriftian Sabbath as holy time, and the fa- 
cred light, in which he held the Chriftian ordinances, 
were offenfive to many, who delighted in -the- free 
thougats of the prefent age. And there can be no 
doubt, but that the jealoufy of power, which he cultiva- 
ted in more early life, as the faculties of his mind grew 
weaker, aflumed, in fome degree, the form of an oppofi- 
tion to government ; but thofe who knew him a few 
years ago, and are yet furviving, know that he had a 
punctilious regard to the execution of the laws, and de- 
lighted in a fair and vigorous adminiftration of the ju- 


rifprudence of his country. 


———aaP , GP a 


NATIONAL PREJUDICES OVERCOME ; 


OR THE HISTORY OF . 


SIR GEORGE OLIVER. 
[From the French.] 


(Concluded from page 198.) 


THIS firft interview had fo deeply affected the Che- 
valier, that he never ceafed {peaking to Charles of the 
happinefs he fhould have in frequently feeing his fifter. 
But how was he to elude the fevere injunctions of Sir 
George ? for he could hardly bear-to fee the growing 
connection between the Chevalier and his fon. If 
Charles even fpoke before him a few French words, he 
was immediately checked. ‘The uncle and the nephew 
had frequently reprefented, that the union which was 
likely to take place between the French and the Ame- 
ricans, would make it neceflary for them to Tpeak the 
fame language. Very well, he would fay, let them learn 
ours. Charles faid, that in order to do fo, it was necef- 

~ the French andEnglith thould frequently converfe 
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together ; but a look from Sir George, ever put an end 
toa converfation which he fo little relifhed. 

This exceffive feverity of the father, however, pro- 
duced'an effect very different from what he intended— 
the two friends, indeed, met lefs openly, but their friend- 
fhip did not on that account abate. It was at thefe fto- 
len interviews, that the Chevalier ventured to propofe 
introducing Maria; and you will ferve, faid he to 
Charles, as an interpreter in the French and Englith 
leffons which we all three will give one another ; for 
fhe is even more ignorant of my language than I am of 
her’s ; and if ever my exprefhons fhould betray a want 
of refpeétto this amiable fifter, my friend will corre¢t 
me. Although Charles faw no danger in thefe conver- 
fations, lie ) ose however, the propofing them to 
Maria ; but the Chevalier prefled him with fo much ea- 
gernefs, that he was at laft obliged to comply. Ah! but 
my father, exclaimed Maria, the monient it was menti- 
oned to her.—He will know nothing of the matter.— 
But if the Chevalier fhould love me? He will not love 
you, replied the innocent Charles, tranfported at the 
thoughts of being able to oblige his friend. And he 
was not much miltaken, for the Chevalier already loved 
her todiftraGtion ; and Maria herfelf, when fhe exprefl- 
ed her fearsof being loved, fpoke not the language of 
her heart. Poffeffed of fuch fentiments of friendfhip, a 
fhort period was fuffictent for them to form privately, a 
mutual attachment. Their firftanxiety was to sy, A 
ftand the language ofone another. Ittherefore became 
the chief fubjeét of their converfation. ‘The Chevalier 
was every moment upon the point of betraying himfelf 
by the too great progrefs he made in the language of 
Maria; but he faw the error he was guilty of, and con- 
‘fined himfelf to the knowledge of few words. 

Maria became every day more uneafy and more cauti- 
ous to conceal fromher father her private converfations 
with her brother andhis friend. Let it not be thought, 
however, that they were unfaithful either the one to 


‘er duty, or the other to hofpitality. The hearts of 
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both were guided by honor, and Charles was ever wit- 
nefs to their mutual attachment. 

The Chevalier was too full of his love to be able to 
reftrain himfelf. He was, however, more on his‘ guard 
with Sir George; but knew no referve in pouring out 
the fecrets of Wis foul to his uncle. And of e¢tion- 

0 


ate uncle, at Ah¢ wer e widened t fault 
with the lovd tthe uh& man ‘tormed, wifhout tel- 
ling him, the proje& of an overture.of marriage to Sir 
George : but it was neceflary beforeliand to root out the 
prejudices he entertained againft the French; an enter- 


prize equally hazardous anddifficult. The news that 






| the Captain often received from New-Port, and which 


he communicated to his Landlord, had eftablifhed be- 
twixt them a kind of political intercourfe, which grew 
more frequent than it had been at its.commencement.— 
Every event of the war furnifhed Sir George a new fub- 
je&t for daclaiming againft what he called the.ambitioa 
of France. At every arrival of the forces of that na- 
tion, he always infifted that the French had fecret de- 


figns on fome part of the American continent. But the 


Captain firmly maintained, that themoment the provin- 
ces were in fecurity, the French would depart. Every 
converfation ended with additional obftinacy on the 


part of Sir George, and gave rife to new and {till warm- 


er debates ; which prevented thefe two politicians from 
being fo warmly attached to one another as the three 
friends. : 
‘ During thefe converfations, intelligence was receiv- . 
ed, that the French army, under the command of Count 


‘de Rochambeau had, by a long circuit, joined the Conti- 


nental Army near York-Town, and that the naval ar- 
mament from the Antilles, was going to take poft in the 
entrance of the Chefapeake. Sir George, always blind- 
ed'by prejudice, faw nothing in this fcheme but a defign 
he Kab dieeors accufed France of, to conquer a great 
part of the continent of America. And. feeing, to- 
wards the evening, an exprefs coming from New-Port, 
he did not doubt but it was.an order to recall the Cap- 
tain and kis nephew. 
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The exprefs addreffed Sir George, who ran to feek 
the Chevalier at his uncle’s who was then in bed; but 
his nephew was not with him. He fought him, in vain, 
every where; at laft he came to Charles’s chamber, the 
door of which he haftily opened. But what was his fur- 
prife, and his rage, at .finding there his fon, his daugh- 
ter, and the Chevaliar, in clofe converfation with 
one another! His daughter he treated with the utmott 
feverity, he thruft Charles out of the room, and loaded 
the Chevalier with the deepeft réproaches ; who flying 
for refuge to his uncle’s apartment, was foon rejoined 
by Sir George. Here a torrent. of the moft violent 
imprecations was poured out againft France and F rench- 
men. The Captain eppofed nothing to this fury but 
phlegmatic tranquility. At‘ laft, when his landlord ex- 
haufted with fatigue and anger, could {peak no longer, 
he feverely reprimanded his néphew, and difmiffed him 
from his prefence. Being now alone with Sir George, 
he agreed that the Chevalier had been highly criminal 
in having tranfgreffed his orders; but, added he, vou 
fhall fee him no longer, as he is going to join his regi- 
ment. I amalready acquainted with his love for your 
daughter ; I know alfo the honor both of one and the 
other; and that Charles has never left them alone. 
See how generous thefe i'renchmen are, faid Sir George 
muttering.—Yes, they are fo, replied the Captain ; and 
I lay a wager, that after the fuccefs of the grand expe- 
dition now in agitation, they will abandon your provin- 
ces, and leave them happy and triumphant under the 

“empire of liberty.—Would you lay much, cried Sir 
George '—All I have moft dearin the world ; my ne- 
phew.—W hat do you mean !—He loves your charming 

~ and refpectable daughter; promife me to give her in _ 
marriage to him, if there does not remain a fingle 

Frenchman in your country, after the combined armies 

fhall have procuredits liberties. —In promifing you this, 

I believe I promife but littl.—Promife me then this 


little.—Be it fo, upon the word of an Englifhmar. 
And they fhook hands. 








_ The three friends feparated ; and in great confterna- 
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tion anxioufly waited the terrible effects of Sir George's 
refentment. Maria, a prey to the moft bitter anguifh, 
was fitting lamenting her unfortunate fituation, when 
the beheld her father enter. At this moment fhe expect- 
ed nothing but death. Sir George, ina deep and dif- 
mal tone, ordered her immediately to write to her broth- 
ers, andinformthem of all that had paft in their ab- 
fence. Be accompanied this order with no other words, 
but that it was neceflary this letter fhould be ready a- 
gainit to-morrow mori#ing—and then went.out. 
(To be Continued.) 
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ANECDOTE. 





WHEN the Princefs of Heffe d’Haymftadt brought 
her three daughters to the Emprefs of Ruffia, in order 
that fhe might chufe one of them as the wife of the 
Grand Duke, the Emprefs decided inftantly in favor of 
the fecond. Whenker Majefty was afked the.reafon of 
this fudden. preference, fhe replied—* I obferved the 
“« three Princefles from my window, as they defcended 
‘¢ from theircarriage. Theeldeft made a falfe tep— 
‘¢ the fecond ftept down in an eafy and natural manner 
«¢ —-the.third leaped out.” Thoughthis wasa very fin- 

lar manner of forming an opinion, it fo happened that 
the firk was awkward, and the youngelt too forward. 


APHORISM. 

A GREAT woman not imperious—a fair woman 
not vain—a woman of common talents not jealous—an 
accomplifhed woman, who fcorns to fhine—are four 
Wonders, ‘juft great enough to be divided among the 
four quarters of the globe—At deast, sosatd LavATER. 





DeTACHED SENTENCE. 


FORSAKE not an old friend; for the new is not com- 
parable to him—a new friend isas new wine ; when it 
is old, thou fhalt drink it with pleafure. . 











